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CHATTER  I. 

*  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  me, 
Susy?’ 

The  speaker  was  a  stalwart  young 
fellow  of  the  yeoman  class,  with  a 
grave  earnest  face  and  a  frank  fear¬ 
less  manner.  He  was  standing  by 
the  open  window  of  a  pleasant  farm¬ 
house  parlour,  by  the  side  of  a  bright¬ 
eyed  pretty-looking  girl,  who  was 
leaning  with  folded  arms  upon  the 
broad  window-sill,  looking  shyly 
downwards  as  he  talked  to  her. 

‘  Is  there  no  chance,  Susy — none  ? 
Is  it  all  over  between  us  ? 

‘  If  you  mean,  that  I  shall  ever 
cease  to  think  of  you  as  one  of  the 
beat  friends  I  have  in  this  world, 
John,  no,’  she  answered ;  ‘  or  that  I 
shall  ever  cease  to  look  up  to  yon  as 
the  noblest  and  truest  of  men,  no, 
John — &  hundred  times,  no.’ 

*  But  I  mean  something  more  than 
that,  Susy,  and  yon  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife 
by  and  by.  I’m  not  in  a  hurry, 
you  know,  my  dear.  I  can  bide  my 
time.  You’re  very  young  yet,  and 
maybe  you  scarce  know  your  own 
mind.  I  can  wait,  Susy.  My  love 
will  stand  wear  and  tear.  Let  me 


have  the  hope  of  winning  you  by 
and  by.  I’m  not  a  poor  man  at 
this  present  time,  you  .know,  Susy. 
There’s  three  thousand  pounds  ready 
cash  standing  to  my  name  in  Hill- 
borough  Bank ;  but  with  the  chance 
of  you  for  my  wife,  a  few  years  would 
make  me  a  rich  man.’ 

‘  That  can  never  be,  John.  I  know 
how  proud  I  ought  to  be  that  you 
should  think  of  me  like  this.  I’m 
not  worthy  of  so  much  love.  It  isn’t 
that  I  don’t  appreciate  your  merits, 
John  ;  but — ’ 

*  There’s  some  one  else,  eh,  Susy?’ 

‘  Yes,  John,’  she  faltered  in  a  very 

low  voice,  and  with  a  vivid  blush  on 
her  drooping  face. 

‘  Some  one  who  has  asked  you  to 
be  his  wife  ?’ 

*  No,  John ;  but  I  think  he  likes 
me  a  little,  and — ’ 

John  Granger  gave  a  long  heavy 
sigh,  and  stood  for  some  minutes 
looking  at  the  ground  in  dead  sil¬ 
ence. 

‘I  think  I  can  gness  who  it  is,’ 
he  said  at  last ;  1  Robert  Ashley, — 
eh,  Susy  ?’  The  blush  grew  deeper, 
and  the  girl’s  silence  was  a  sufficient 
answer.  ‘Well,  he’s  a  fine  hand¬ 
some  young  fellow,  and  more  likely 
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Cn AFTER  I. 

*  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  me, 
Susy?’ 

The  speaker  wa8  a  stalwart  young 
fellow  of  the  yeoman  class,  with  a 

Save  earnest  face  and  a  frank  fear- 
is  manner.  lie  was  standing  by 
the  open  window  of  a  pleasant  farm¬ 
house  parlour,  by  the  side  of  a  bright¬ 
eyed  pretty-looking  girl,  who  was 
leaning  with  folded  arms  upon  the 
broad  window-sill,  looking  shyly 
downwards  as  lie  talked  to  her. 

4  Is  there  no  chance,  Susy — none  1 
Is  it  all  over  between  us  ? 

4  If  you  mean,  that  I  shall  ever 
cease  to  think  of  you  as  one  of  the 
best  friends  I  have  in  this  world, 
John,  no,’  she  answered ;  4  or  that  I 
shall  ever  cease  to  look  up  to  you  as 
the  noblest  and  truest  of  men,  no, 
John — a  hundred  times,  no.’ 

‘  But  I  mean  something  more  than 
that,  Susy,  and  you  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife 
by  and  by.  I’m  not  in  a  hurry, 
you  know,  my  dear.  I  can  bide  my 
time.  You’re  very  young  yet,  and 
maybe  you  scarce  know  your  own 
mind.  I  can  wait,  Susy.  My  love 
will  stand  wear  and  tear.  Let  me 


have  the  hope  of  winning  you  by 
and  by.  I’m  not  a  poor  man  at 
this  present  time,  you  .know,  Susy. 
There’s  three  thousand  pounds  ready 
cash  standing  to  my  name  in  Hill- 
borough  Bank ;  but  with  the  chance 
of  you  for  my  wife,  a  few  years  would 
make  me  a  rich  man.' 

4  That  can  never  be,  John.  I  know 
how  proud  I  ought  to  be  that  you 
should  think  of  me  like  this.  I’m 
not  worthy  of  so  much  love.  It  isn’t 
that  I  don’t  appreciate  your  merits, 
John;  but — ’ 

4  There’s  some  one  else,  eh,  Susy  ?’ 

4  Yes,  John,’  she  faltered  in  a  very 
low  voice,  and  with  a  vivid  blush  on 
her  drooping  face. 

4  Some  one  who  has  asked  you  to 
be  his  wife  ?’ 

4  No,  John;  but  I  think  ho  likes 
me  a  little,  and — ’ 

John  Granger  gave  a  long  heavy 
sigh,  and  stood  for  some  minutes 
looking  at  the  ground  in  dead  sil¬ 
ence. 

4 1  think  I  can  guess  who  it  is,’ 
he  said  at  last ;  4  Robert  Ashley, — 
eh,  Susy  V  The  blush  grew  deeper, 
and  the  girl’s  silence  was  a  sufficient 
answer.  4  Well,  he’s  a  fine  hand¬ 
some  young  fellow,  and  more  likely 
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to  take  a  girl’s  fancy  than  such  a 
blunt  plain-spoken  chap  as  I  am; 
and  he’s  a  good  fellow  enough,  as 
far  as  I  know ;  I’ve  nothing  to  say 
against  him,  Susy.  But  there’s  one 
man  in  the  world  I  should  have  liked 
to  warn  you  against,  Susan,  if  I’d 
thought  there  was  a  shadow  of  a 
chance  you’d  ever  listen  to  any  love- 
making  of  his.’ 

‘  Who  is  that,  John  ?’ 

‘  Your  cousin,  Stephen  Price.’ 

4  You  needn’t  fear  that  I  should 
ever  listen  to  him,  John.  There’s 
little  love  lost  between  Stephen  and 
me.’ 

1  Isn’t  there?  I’ve  heard  him  swear 
that  he’d  have  you  for  his  wife  some 
day,  Susan.  I  don’t  like  him,  my 
dear,  and  I  don’t  trust  him  either. 
It  isn’t  only  that  he  bears  a  bad 
character  up-town,  as  a  dissipated, 
pleasnre-loving  spendthrift;  there’s 
something  more  than  that;  some¬ 
thing  below  the  surface,  that  I  can’t 
find  words  for.  I  know  that  he’s  very 
clever.  Folks  say  that  Mr.  Vollair 
the  lawyer  looks  over  all  his  faults 
on  account  of  his  cleverness,  and  that 
he  never  had  a  clerk  to  serve  him  so 
well  as  Stephen  does.  But  cle¬ 
verness  and  honesty  don’t  always 
go  together,  Susy,  and  I  fear  that 
cousin  of  yours  will  come  to  a  bad 
end.’ 

Susan  Lorton  did  not  attempt  to 
dispute  the  justice  of  this  opinion. 
Stephen  Price  was  no  favourite  of 
hers,  in  spite  of  those  good  looks 

and  that  showy  cleverness  which  had 

won  him  a  certain  amount  of  popu¬ 
larity  elsewhere. 

John  Granger  lingered  at  the 
sunnj  window,  where  the  scent  of  a 
thousand  roses  came  floating  in  upon 
the  warm  summer  air.  He  lingered 
as  if  loath  to  go  and  make  an  end  of 
that  interview,  though  the  end  must 
come,  and  the  last  words  must  needs 
be  spoken  very  soon. 

4  Well,  well,  Susy,*  he  said  pre¬ 
sently,  ‘a  man  must  teach  himself 
to  bear  these  things,  even  when  they 


seem  to  break  his  life  up  somehow, 
and  make  an  end  of  every  hope  and 
dream  he  ever  had.  I  can’t  tell  you 
how  I’ve  loved  you,  my  dear — how  I 
shall  love  you  to  the  end  of  my  days. 
Bob  Ashley  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
God  grant  he  may  make  you  a  good 
husband  1  But  I  don’t  believe  it's  in 
him  to  love  you  os  I  do,  Susan.  Ho 
takes  life  pleasantly,  and  has  his 
mind  full  of  getting  on  in  the  world, 
you  see,  and  he  has  his  mother  and 
sisters  to  care  for.  I’ve  got  no  one 
but  yon  to  love,  Susan.  I’ve  stood 
quite  alone  in  the  world  ever  since  I 
was  a  boy,  and  you’ve  been  all  the 
world  to  me.  It’s  bitter  to  bear,  my 
dear ;  but  it  can’t  be  helped.  Don’t 
cry,  Susy  darling.  I’m  a  selfish  brute 
to  talk  like  this,  and  bring  the  tears 
into  those  pretty  eyes.  It  can’t  be 
helped,  my  dear.  Providence  orders 
these  things,  you  see,  and  we  must 
bear  them  quietly.  Good-bye,  dear.’ 

He  gave  the  girl  his  big  honest 
hand.  She  took  it  in  both  her  own, 
bent  over  it,  and  kissed  it  tearfully. 

4  You’ll  never  know  how  truly  I 
respect  you,  John,’ she  said.  4  But 
don’t  say  good-bye  like  that.  We 
are  to  be  friends  always,  aren’t  we  V 

4  Friends  always?  Yes,  my  dear; 
but  friends  at  a  distance.  There’s 
some  things  I  couldn’t  bear  to  see. 
I  can  wish  for  your  happiness,  and 
pray  for  it  honestly ;  but  I  couldn’t 
stop  at  Friarsgate  to  see  you  Robert 
Ashley’s  wife.  My  lease  of  the  old 
farm  is  out.  I’m  to  call  on  Mr. 
Vollair  this  afternoon  to  talk  about 
renewing  it.  I  fancied  you’d  be  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  dear  old  place,  Susy. 
That’s  been  my  dream  for  the  last 
three  years.  I  couldn’t  bear  the  look 
of  the  empty  rooms  now  that  dream’s 
broken.  I  shall  surrender  the  farm 
at  once,  and  go  to  America.  I’ve  got 
a  capital  that’ll  start  me  anywhere, 
and  I’m  not  afraid  of  work.  I’ve 
old  friends  out  there  too :  my  first 
cousin,  Jim  Lomax,  and  his  wife,  that 
went  out  five  years  ago,  and  have 
been  doing  wonders  with  a  farm  in 
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New  England.  I  shan’t  feel  quite 
strange  there.’ 

*  Go  to  America,  John,  and  never 
come  back !’  said  Susan  despond¬ 
ently.  She  had  a  sincere  regard  for 
this  honest  yeoman,  and  was  grieved 
to  the  heart  at  the  thought  of  the 
sorrow  that  had  come  to  him  through 
his  unfortunate  disposition  to  be 
something  more  to  her  than  a  friend. 

*  Never’ s  a  long  word,  Susy,’  he 
answered  in  his  grave  straightfor¬ 
ward  way.  ‘  Perhaps  when  a  good 
many  years  have  gone  over  all  our 
heads,  and  when  your  children  are 
beginning  to  grow  up,  I  may  come 
back  and  take  my  seat  beside  your 
hearth,  and  smoke  my  pipe  with 
your  husband.  Not  that  I  should 
ever  cease  to  love  you,  my  dear; 
but  time  would  take  the  sting  out 
of  the  old  pain,  and  it  would  be  only 
a  kind  of  gentle  sorrowful  feeling, 
like  the  thought  of  one  that’s  long 
been  dead.  Yes,  I  shall  come  back 
to  England  after  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
if  I  live,  if  it’s  only  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  your  children — and  I’ll  wager 
there’ll  be  one  amongst  them  that’ll 
take  to  me  almost  as  if  it  was  mine, 
and  will  come  to  be  like  a  child  to 
me  in  my  old  age.  I’ve  seen  such 
things.  And  now  I  must  say  good¬ 
bye,  Susy ;  for  I’ve  got  to  be  up- town 
at  three  o’clock  to  see  Mr.  Yollair, 
and  I’ve  a  deal  of  work  to  do  before 
I  leave.’ 

4  Shall  you  go  soon,  John  V 

4  As  soon  as  ever  I  can  get  things 
settled — the  farm  off  my  hands,  and 
so  on.  But  I  shall  come  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  you  and  your  father  before  I 
go.9 

1  Of  course  you  will,  John.  It 
would  be  unfriendly  to  go  without 
seeing  father.  Good-bye  1’ 

They  shook  hands  once  more;  and 
the  yeoman  went  away  along  the 
little  garden  path,  and  across  a  patch 
of  furze-grown  common-land,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  there  was  a 
straggling  wood  of  some  extent,  bro¬ 
ken  np  here  and  there  by  disused 


gravel-pits  and  pools  of  stagnant 
water — a  wild  kind  of  place  to  pass 
at  night,  yet  considered  safe  enough 
by  the  country  people  about  Hillbo- 
rough,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  part 
of  it  that  was  not  within  earshot  of 
the  high  road.  The  narrow  footpath 
across  this  wood  was  a  short-cut  be¬ 
tween  Matthew  Lorton’s  farm  and 
Hillborough,  and  John  Granger  took 
it. 

He  walked  with  a  firm  step  and  an 
upright  bearing,  though  his  heart  was 
heavy  enough  as  he  went  townwards 
that  afternoon.  He  was  a  man  to 
bear  his  trouble  in  a  manly  spirit, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  there  were 
no  traces  of  his  disappointment  in 
his  looks  or  manner  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  lawyer’s  house. 

Mr.  Vollair  had  a  client  with  him; 
so  John  Granger  was  ushered  into 
the  clerks’  office,  where  he  found 
Stephen  Price  hard  at  work  at  a 
desk,  in  company  with  a  smaller  and 
younger  clerk. 

‘  Good  -  afternoon,  Granger,’  he 
Raid,  in  a  cool  patronising  manner 
that  John  Granger  hated ;  ‘  come 
about  your  lease,  of  course  ?’ 

4  There  is  nothing  else  for  me  to 
come  about.’ 

I  Ah,  you  see,  you’re  one  of  those 
lucky  fellows  who  never  want  the 
help  of  the  law  to  get  you  out  of  a 
scrape.  And  you’re  a  devilish  lucky 
fellow  too,  in  tho  matter  of  this  lease, 
if  you  can  get  Friarsgate  farm  for  a 
new  term  at  the  rent  you’ve  been  pay¬ 
ing  hitherto,  as  I  daresay  you  will, 
if  you  play  your  cards  cleverly  with 
our  governor  presently.’ 

I I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  new 
lease,’  answered  John  Granger;  ‘I 
am  going  to  leave  Friarsgate.’ 

‘  Going  to  leave  Friarsgate !  You 
astound  me.  Have  you  got  a  better 
farm  in  your  eye  ?’ 

1 1  am  goiug  to  America.’ 

Stephen  Price  gave  a  long  whis¬ 
tle,  and  twisted  himself  round  upon 
his  stool,  the  better  to  regard  Mr. 
Granger. 
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*  YVhy,  Granger,  how  is  this?’  he 
asked.  *  A  fellow  like  yon,  with 
plenty  of  money,  going  off  to  Ame¬ 
rica  !  I  thought  that  was  the  refuge 
for  the  destitute.’ 

*  I’m  tired  of  England,  and  I’ve 
a  fancy  for  a  change.  I  hear  that 
a  man  may  do  very  well  in  America, 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  farming 
and  a  tidy  bit  of  capital.’ 

*  Ah,  and  you’ve  got  that,’  said 
Stephen  Price,  with  an  envious  sigh. 
1  And  so  you’re  thinking  of  going 
to  America  ?  That’s  very  strange.  I 
used  to  fancy  you  were  sweet  upon 
a  certain  pretty  cousin  of  mine.  I’ve 
seen  you  hanging  about  old  Lorton’s 
place  a  good  deal  of  late  years.’ 

John  Granger  did  not  reply  to 
this  remark.  Mr.  Vollair’s  client  de¬ 
parted  a  few  minutes  later,  and  Mr. 
Granger  was  asked  to  step  into  the 
lawyer’s  office.  He  found  his  busi¬ 
ness  very  easy  to  arrange  in  the 
manner  he  wished.  Mr.  Vollair  had 
received  more  than  one  offer  for 
Friarsgate  farm,  and  there  was  an 
applicant  who  would  be  glad  to  get 
the  place  as  soon  as  John  Granger 
could  relinquish  it,  without  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  This 
incoming  tenant  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  to  take  his  furniture  and  live 
and  dead  stock  at  a  valuation,  Mr. 
Vollair  told  John ;  who  left  the  office 
in  tolerable  spirits,  pleased  to  find 
there  were  no  obstacles  to  his  speedy 
departure  from  a  home  that  had 
once  been  dear  to  him. 

CHAPTER  II. 

John  Granger’s  preparations  and 
arrangements,  the  disposal  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  getting  together  of 
his  simple  outfit,  occupied  little  more 
than  three  weeks;  and  it  was  still 
bright  midsummer  weather  when  ho 
took  his  last  walk  round  the  pas¬ 
tures  of  Friarsgate,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  resolved  to  leave 
those  familiar  scenes  realised  how 
reat  a  hold  they  had  upon  his 
cart. 
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‘  It’ll  be  dreary  work  in  a  strange 
country’,’  he  thought,  as  he  leaned 
upon  a  gate,  looking  at  the  lazy  cat¬ 
tle  which  were  no  longer  his,  and 
wondering  whether  they  would  miss 
him  when  he  was  gone ;  1  and  what 
pleasure  can  I  ever  take  in  trying  to 
get  rich — I  who  have  no  one  to  work 
for,  no  one  to  take  pride  in  my  suc¬ 
cess  ?  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  to  stay  here,  even  though  I 
had  to  hear  her  wedding-bells  and 
see  her  leaning  on  Robert  Ashley’s 
arm,  and  looking  up  in  bis  face  as  I 
used  to  fancy  she  would  look  up  to 
me  in  all  the  years  to  come.  0  God, 
how  I  wish  I  was  dead !  What  an 
easy  end  that  would  make  of  every¬ 
thing  1’ 

Ho  thought  of  tho  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  had  died  of  a  fever  last 
autnmn  round  about  Hillborough — 
people  who  had  wished  to  live,  for 
whom  life  was  full  of  duties  and 
household  joys;  whose  loss  left  wide 
gaps  among  their  kindred,  not  to  be 
filled  again  upon  this  earth.  If  death 
would  come  to  him,  what  a  glad  re¬ 
lease  1  It  was  not  that  he  suffered 
from  any  keen  or  violent  agony ;  it 
was  the  dull  blankness  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  which  he  felt — an  utter  empti¬ 
ness  and  hopelessness;  nothing  to 
live  for  in  the  present,  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  future. 

This  was  the  last  day.  His  three 
great  chests  of  clothes,  and  other 
property  which  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  part  with,  had  gone  on  to 
London  by  that  morning’s  luggage- 
train.  He  had  arranged  to  follow 
himself  by  the  night-mail,  which  left 
Hillborough  station  at  half-past  nine, 
and  would  be  in  London  at  six  o’clock 
next  morning.  At  the  last,  he  had 
been  seized  with  a  fancy  for  pro¬ 
longing  his  time  to  tho  uttermost, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  he  had 
chosen  the  latest  train  by  which  he 
could  leave  Hillborough.  He  had  a 
good  many  people  to  take  leave  of, 
and  it  was  rather  trying  work.  He 
had  always  been  liked  and  respected. 
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and  on  this  last  day  it  surprised  him 
to  find  how  fond  the  people  were  of 
him,  and  how  general  was  the  re¬ 
gret  caused  by  his  departure.  Little 
children  hung  about  his  knees,  ma¬ 
tronly  eyes  were  wiped  by  convenient 
aprons,  pretty  girls  offered  blush- 
ingly  to  kiss  him  at  parting ;  stalwart 
young  fellows,  his  companions  of  old, 
declared  they  would  never  have  a 
friend  they  could  trust  and  honour 
as  they  had  trusted  and  honoured 
him.  It  touched  the  poor  fellow  to 
the  heart  to  find  himself  so  much 
beloved.  And  he  was  going  to  sacri¬ 
fice  all  this,  because  he  could  not  en¬ 
dure  to  live  in  the  old  home  now  his 
dream  was  broken. 

He  had  put  off  his  visit  to  Mat¬ 
thew  Lorton’s  house  to  the  very  last. 
His  latest  moments  at  Hillborough 
should  be  given  to  Susan.  He  would 
drain  to  the  last  drop  the  cup  of  that 
sweet  sad  parting.  His  last  memory 
of  English  soil  should  be  her  bright 
tender  face  looking  at  him  compas¬ 
sionately,  as  she  had  looked  the  day 
she  broke  his  heart. 

It  was  half-past  seven  when  he 
went  in  at  the  little  garden-gate.  A 
warm  summer  evening,  the  rustic 
garden  steeped  in  the  low  western 
sunshine ;  the  birds  singing  loud  in 
hawthorn  and  sycamore  ;  a  peaceful 
vesper  calm  upon  all  things.  John 
Granger  had  been  expected.  He 
could  see  that  at  a  glance.  The  best 
tea-things  were  set  out  in  the  best 
parlour,  and  Mr.  Lorton  and  his 
daughter  were  waiting  tea  for  him. 
There  was  a  great  bunch  of  roses  on 
the  table,  and  Susan  was  dressed  in 
light-blue  muslin,  with  a  rose  in  her 
bosom.  He  thought  how  often  in 
the  dreary  time  to  come  she  would 
arise  before  him  like  a  picture,  with 
the  sunshine  flickering  about  her 
bright  hair  and  the  red  rose  at  her 
breast. 

She  was  very  sweet  to  him  that 
evening,  tender  and  gentle  and  cling¬ 
ing,  as  she  might  have  been  with  a 
fondly-loved  brother  who  was  leaving 


her  for  ever.  The  farmer  asked  him 
abont  his  plans,  and  gave  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  them  heartily.  It  was  well 
for  a  sturdy  fellow  with  a  bit  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  push  his  way  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  where  he  might  make  cent  for 
cent  upon  his  capital,  instead  of 
dawdling  on  in  England,  where  it 
was  quite  as  much  as  a  man  could 
do  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the 
close  of  a  year’s  hard  work. 

‘  My  little  Susy  is  going  to  be 
married  to  young  Bob  Ashley,’  Mr. 
Lorton  said  by  and  by.  ‘  He  asked 
her  last  Tuesday  was  a  week ;  but 
they’ve  been  courting  in  a  kind  of 
way  this  last  twelvemonth.  I  couldn’t 
well  say  no,  for  Bob’s  father  and  I 
have  been  friends  for  many  a  year, 
and  the  young  man’s  a  decent  chap 
enough.  He’s  going  to  rent  that 
little  dairy-farm  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Hallidaj’s  on  the  other  side  of  Hill- 
borough-road.  Old  Ashley  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  stock  it  for  him,  and  he 
hopes  to  do  well.  It  isn’t  much  of  a 
match  for  my  girl,  you  know,  John  ; 
but  the  young  people  are  set  upon 
it,  so  it’s  no  use  setting  my  face 
against  it.’ 

They  had  been  sitting  at  the  tea- 
table  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  the 
sunny  window  was  suddenly  dark¬ 
ened  by  the  apparition  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen  Price,  looking  in  upon  them  in 
an  easy  familiar  manner,  with  his 
folded  arms  upon  the  sill. 

*  Good-evening,  uncle  Lorton,’  he 
said.  *  Good  evening,  Susy.  IIow 
do,  Granger?  I  didn’t  know  there 
was  going  to  be  a  tea-party,  or  I 
shouldn't  have  come.’ 

*  It  isn’t  a  tea-party,’  answered 
Susan;  ‘it  is  only  John  Granger,  who 
has  come  to  bid  us  good-bye,  and  wc 
are  very,  very  sorry  he  is  going 
away/ 

‘O,  wo  arc,  arc  wc  ?’  Baid  the 
lawyer’s  clerk,  with  a  sneer ;  *  what 
would  Bob  Ashley  say  to  that,  I 
wonder  V 

1  Come  in,  Steph,  and  don’t  be  a 
fool,’  growled  the  old  man. 
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Mr.  Price  came  in,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  tea-table.  He  was  flash¬ 
ily  dressed,  wore  his  hair  long,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  whisker,  which 
he  was  perpetually  caressing  with  a 
hand  of  doubtful  cleanliness,  where¬ 
on  inky  evidence  of  his  day’s  work 
was  very  visible. 

He  did  not  care  much  for  6uch 
womanish  refreshment  as  tea,  which 
he  denounced  in  a  sweeping  manner 
as  ‘  cat-lap but  he  took  a  cup  from 
his  cousin  nevertheless,  and  joined 
freely  in  the  conversation  while  he 
drank  it 

He  asked  John  Granger  a  good 
many  questions  about  his  plans — 
whether  he  meant  to  buy  land,  and 
when,  and  where,  and  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  same  way — to  all  of 
which  John  replied  as  shortly  as 
was  consistent  with  the  coldest  civi¬ 
lity. 

1  You  take  all  your  capital  with 
you,  of  course?’  asked  Stephen  Price. 

‘  No ;  I  take  none  of  my  capital 
with  me.’ 

1  Why,  hang  it  all,  man,  you  must 
take  some  money  1’ 

*  I  take  the  money  I  received  for 
my  furniture  and  stock.’ 

‘  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  you  came  to  the 
office  yesterday  afternoon  to  receive 
it.  Over  six  hundred  pounds,  wasn’t 
it?  I  drew  up  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  new  man ;  so  I 
ought  to  know.’ 

*  It  was  over  8ix  hundred  pounds.’ 

‘  And  you  take  that  with  you  ? 

Quite  enough  to  start  with,  of  course. 
And  the  rest  of  your  money  is  safe 
enough  in  old  Lawler’s  bank.  No 
fear  of  any  smash  there.  I  wish  I 
was  going  with  you,  Granger;  I’m 
heartily  sick  of  Hillborough.  I  shall 
cut  old  Vollair’s  office  before  very 
long,  come  what  may.  I  can’t  stand 
it  much  longer.  I’ve  got  a  friend 
cm  the  look-out  for  a  berth  for  me 
up  in  London,  and  directly  I  hear  of 
anything  I  shall  turn  my  back  upon 
this  slow  old  hole.’ 

‘  You’ll  have  to  pay  your  debts 


before  you  do  that,  I  should  think, 
Steph,’  the  farmer  remarked  bluntly. 

Stephen  Price  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  pushed  his  teacup  away 
with  a  listless  air.  He  got  up  pre¬ 
sently  and  lounged  out  of  the  house, 
after  a  brief  good-evening  to  all.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  take  leave  of 
John  Granger,  and  seemed  in  his 
careless  way  to  have  forgotten  that 
he  was  parting  with  him  for  the  last 
time.  No  one  tried  to  detain  him ; 
they  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely 
when  he  was  gone. 

John  and  Susan  wandered  out 
into  the  garden  after  tea,  while  the 
fanner  smoked  his  pipe  by  the  open 
window.  The  sun  was  very  low  by 
this  time,  and  the  western  sky  flooded 
with  rosy  light.  The  garden  was 
all  abloom  with  roses  and  honey¬ 
suckle.  John  Granger'  fancied  he 
should  never  look  upon  such  flowers 
or  such  a  garden  again. 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  lit¬ 
tle  path  once  or  twice  almost  in  sil¬ 
ence,  and  then  Susan  began  to  tell 
him  how  much  she  regretted  his  de¬ 
parture. 

1 1  don’t  know  how  it  is,  John/ 
she  said,  ‘  but  I  feel  to-night  as  if  I 
would  give  all  the  world  to  keep  you 
here.  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  sorry  I 
am  you  are  going.  0,  John,  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  I  could  have  been 
what  you  asked  me  to  be.  I  wish  I 
could  have  put  aside  all  thoughts  of 
Robert.’ 

*  Gould  you  have  done  that,  Susan?’ 
he  cried,  with  sudden  energy. 

His  fate  trembled  upon  a  breath 
in  that  moment.  A  word  from  Su¬ 
san,  and  he  would  have  stayed;  a 
word  from  her,  and  he  would  never 
have  taken  the  path  across  the  com¬ 
mon  and  through  the  wood  to  Hill- 
borough  on  that  bright  summer 
evening.  He  was  her  valued  friend 
of  many  years ;  dearer  to  her  than 
she  had  known  until  that  moment. 
It  seemed  to  her  all  at  once  that 
6hc  had  thrown  away  the  gold,  and 
had  chosen — not  dross,  but  some- 
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thing  less  precious  than  that  unal¬ 
loyed  gold. 

It  was  far  too  late  now  for  any 
change. 

‘  I  hare  promised  Robert  to  bo  his 
wife,’  she  said ;  ‘  but  0,  John,  I  wish 
you  were  not  going  away.’ 

.  ‘  My  dear  love,  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  stay  here ;  I  love  you  too 
much  for  that.  But  I  will  come 
back  when  I  am  a  sober  elderly 
man,  and  ask  for  a  corner  beside 
your  hearth.’  1 

‘  Promise  mo  that.  And  you  will 
write  to  me  from  America,  won’t 
you,  John  ?  I  6hall  be  so  anxious, 
and  father  too,  to  know  that  you  are 
safe  and  well.’ 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  I  will  write.’ 

1  What  is  the  name  of  the  steamer 
you  are  to  go  in  V 

1  The  Washington,  and  bound  for 
New  York.’ 

*1  shall  not  forget  that  —  the 
Washington.’ 

John  Granger  looked  at  his  watch. 
The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  there 
was  a  long  line  of  crimson  yonder 
in  the  west  above  the  edge  of  the 
brown  furze-grown  common.  Be¬ 
yond  it,  the  wood  dipped  down,  and 
the  tops  of  the  trees  made  a  black 
line  against  that  red  light.  Above, 
the  sky  was  of  one  pale  tender 
green,  with  stars  faintly  shining  here 
and  there. 

*  What  a  lovely  night!'  said  Susan. 

John  Granger  sighed  as  he  looked 

at  that  peaceful  landscape. 

*  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  loved 
it,’he8aid.  ‘Good-night, Susy; good¬ 
night,  and  good-bye.’ 

‘  Won't  you  kiss  me  the  last  time, 
John?’  she  said  shyly. 

She  scarcely  knew  what  she  had 
asked.  He  took  her  up  in  his  arms, 
6trained  her  to  his  breast,  and  press¬ 
ed  one  passionate  despairing  kiss  up¬ 
on  her  brow.  It  was  the  first  and  last 
in  his  life. 

*  Time’s  up,  Susy,’  he  said,  gently 
releasing  her. 

He  went  to  the  window,  shook 
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hands  with  the  farmer,  and  took 
leave  of  him  in  that  quiet  undemon¬ 
strative  way  which  means  a  good 
deal  with  some  people.  A  minute 
more,  and  he  was  gone. 

Busan  stood  at  the  garden-gate, 
watching  the  tall  dark  figure  cross¬ 
ing  the  common.  Twice  he  turned 
and  waved  his  hand  to  her, — the 
last  time  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
That  still  twilight  hour  seldom  came 
after  that  night  without  bringing  the 
thought  of  him  to  Susan  Lorton. 

It  seemed  to  grow  dark  all  at  onco 
when  he  was  gone,  and  the  house  had 
a  dreary  look  to  Susan  when  she  went 
back  to  it.  What  was  it  that  made 
her  shiver  as  she  crossed  the  thres¬ 
hold  1  Something — some  nameless, 
shapeless  fancy  shook  her  with  a 
sudden  fear.  Her  father  had  strolled 
out  to  the  garden  through  the  wide 
open  back-door.  The  house  seemed 
quite  empty,  and  the  faint  sound  of 
the  summer  wind  sighing  in  the  par¬ 
lour  chimney  was  like  the  lamenta¬ 
tion  of  a  human  creature  in  pain. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  summer  passed,  and  in  the  lato 
autumn  came  Susan’s  wedding-day. 
She  was  very  fond  of  her  good-look¬ 
ing  generous -hearted  young  suitor, 
and  yet  even  on  the  eve  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  her  heart  bad  turned  a  little  re¬ 
gretfully  towards  absent  John  Gran¬ 
ger.  She  was  not  a  coquette,  to 
glory  in  the  mischief  her  beauty  had 
done.  It  seemed  to  her  a  terrible 
thing  that  a  good  man  should  have 
been  driven  from  bis  home  for  love 
of  her. 

She  had  thought  of  him  a  great 
deal  since  that  summer  night  upon 
which  he  had  looked  back  at  her  on 
the  verge  of  Hawley  Wood — all  the 
more  because  no  letter  had  come  from 
him  yet,  and  she  was  beginning  to  be 
a  little  anxious  about  his  safety.  She 
thought  of  him  still  more  by  and  by, 
as  the  winter  months  passed  without 
bringing  the  promised  letter.  Her 
husband  made  light  of  her  fears,  tell- 
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ing  her  that  John  Granger  would 
find  plenty  to  do  in  a  new  country, 
without  wasting  his  time  in  scrib¬ 
bling  letters  to  old  friends.  But  this 
did  not  convince  Susan. 

*  He  promised  to  write,  Robert,* 
she  said ;  ‘  and  John  Granger  is  not 
the  man  to  break  his  promise.* 

Susan  was  very  happy  in  her  new 
home,  and  Robert  Ashley  declared 
he  had  the  handiest,  brightest,  and 
most  industrious  wife  in  all  North- 
Jandshire,  to  say  nothing  other  being 
the  prettiest.  She  had  been  used  to 
keeping  her  father’s  house  since  her 
early  girlhood,  and  her  matronly  du¬ 
ties  came  very  easy  to  her.  The  snug 
little  farmhouse,  with  its  neat  furni¬ 
ture  and  fresh  dimity  draperies,  was 
the  prettiest  thing  possible  in  the  way 
of  rustic  interiors — the  Dutch-tiled 
dairy  was  like  a  temple  dedicated  to 
some  pastoral  divinity — and  Susan 
took  a  natural  womanly  pride  in  this 
bright  home.  She  had  come  from  as 
good  a  house;  but  then  this  was  quite 
her  own,  and  young  Robert  Ashley 
was  a  more  romantic  figure  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  than  her 
good  humdrum  old  father. 

Stephen  Price  had  not  stayed  at 
Hillborough  long  enough  to  see  his 
cousin’s  wedding.  He  had  left  Mr. 
Vollair*8  employment  about  three 
weeks  after  John  Granger’s  depar¬ 
ture,  and  had  left  without  giving  his 
employer  any  notice  of  his  intention. 

He  had  gone  away  from  Hill- 
borough  as  deeply  in  debt  as  it  was 
practicable  for  a  young  man  in  his 
position  to  be,  and  the  tradesmen  to 
whom  he  owed  money  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  about  him. 

He  was  known  to  have  gone  to 
London,  and  there  was  some  attempt 
made  to  discover  his  whereabouts. 
But  in  that  vast  area  it  was  no  easy 
thing  to  find  an  obscure  lawyer’s 
clerk,  and  nothing  resulted  from  the 
endeavours  of  his  angry  creditors. 
No  one,  except  those  to  whom  he 
owed  money,  cared  what  had  become 
of  him.  He  had  been  considered 


pleasant  company  in  a  tavern  par¬ 
lour,  and  his  manners  and  dress  had 
been  copied  by  aspiring  clerks  and 
apprentices  in  Hillborough;  but  he 
had  never  been  known  to  do  any 
one  a  kindness,  and  his  disappear¬ 
ance  left  no  empty  place  in  any 
heart. 

The  new  year  came,  and  still  there 
was  no  letter  from  John  Granger. 
But  early  in  January  Robert  Ashley 
came  home  from  Hillborough  market 
one  afternoon,  and  told  his  wife  she 
needn’t  worry  herself  about  her  old 
friend  any  longer. 

‘  John  Granger’s  safe  enough,  my 
lass,’  he  said.  ‘  I  was  talking  to  Sim¬ 
mons,  the  cashier  at  Lawler’s  bank, 
this  morning,  and  he  told  me  that 
Granger  wrote  to  them  for  a  thous¬ 
and  pounds  last  November  from  New 
York,  and  he  has  written  for  five 
hundred  more  since.  He  is  buying 
land  somewhere — I  forget  the  name 
of  the  place  —  and  he’s  well  and 
hearty,  Simmons  tells  me.’ 

Susan  clapped  her  hands  joyfully. 

*  0,  Robert,  how  glad  I  am!’  she 
cried.  1  It  isn’t  kind  of  John  to  have 
forgotten  his  promise;  but  I  don’t 
care  about  that  as  long  as  he’s  safe.’ 

4  I  don’t  know  why  you  should 
ever  take  it  into  your  head  that  there 
was  anything  amiss  with  him,’  said 
Robert  Ashley,  who  did  not  regard 
John  Granger’s  exile  from  a  senti¬ 
mental  point  of  view. 

‘  Well,  I’m  afraid  I’m  rather  fan¬ 
ciful,  Bob ;  but  I  could  uever  explain 
to  you  what  a  strange  feeling  came 
over  me  the  night  John  Granger 
went  away  from  Hillborough.  It  was 
after  I  had  said  good-bye  to  him, 
and  had  gone  back  into  the  house, 
where  all  was  dark  and  quiet  I  sat 

in  tho  parlour  thinking  of  him,  and 

it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  was  saying  in 
my  ear,  that  neither  I,  nor  any  one 
that  cared  for  him,  would  erer  see 
John  Granger  again.  There  wasn’t 
any  such  voice,  of  course,  you  know, 
Robert,  but  it  seemed  like  that  in  ray 
mind ;  and  whenever  I’ve  thought  of 
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poor  John  Granger  since  that  time, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  like  thinking  of 
the  dead.  Often  and  often  I’ve  said 
to  myself,  “Why,  Susan,  you  foolish 
thing,  you  ought  to  know  that  he’s 
safe  enough  out  in  America.  Ill 
news  travels  fast;  and  if  there’d  been 
anything  wrong,  we  should  have 
heard  of  it  somehow.”  But,  reason 
with  myself  as  I  would,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  feel  confortable  about 
him ;  and  thank  God  for  your  good 
news,  Robert,  and  thank  you  for 
bringing  it  to  me.’ 

She  raised  herself  on  tiptoe  to  kiss 
her  husband,  who  looked  down  at 
her  in  a  fond  protecting  way  from 
the  height  of  his  own  wisdom. 

‘  Why,  Susy,  what  a  timid  ner¬ 
vous  little  puss  you  are !’  he  said;  ‘  I 
should  have  been  getting  jealous  of 
John  Granger  by  tliis  time,  if  I’d 
known  you  thought  so  much  of 
him.’ 

The  winter  days  lengthened,  and 
melted  into  early  spring.  It  was 
bright  March  weather,  and  Susan 
had  an  hour  of  daylight  after  tea  for 
her  needlework,  while  Robert  attend¬ 
ed  to  his  evening  duties  out  of  doors. 
They  had  fires  still,  though  the  days 
were  very  mild;  and  Susan  used  to 
sit  at  the  open  window,  with  a  jug 
of  primroses  ou  the  wide  wooden 
ledge  before  her,  executing  some 
dainty  little  repairs  upon  her  hus¬ 
band’s  shirts. 

One  evening  Robert  Ashley  was 
out  later  than  usual,  and  when  it  had 
grown  too  dark  for  her  to  work  any 
longer,  Susan  6at  with  her  hands 
lying  idle  in  her  lap,  thinking — 
thinking  of  her  wedded  life,  and  the 
years  that  had  gone  before  it — years 
that  she  could  never  recall  without 
the  image  of  John  Granger,  who  had 
been  in  a  manner  mixed  up  with  all 
her  girlish  days.  It  had  been  very 
unkind  of  him  not  to  write.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  love  for  her  could 
not  have  been  very  much  after  all, 
or  he  would  have  been  pleased  to 
comply  with  her  request.  She  could 
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not  quite  forgive  him  for  his  neglect, 
glad  as  she  was  to  know  that  he  was 
safe. 

The  room  was  rather  a  large  one; 
an  old-fashioned  room,  with  a  low 
ceiling  crossed  by  heavy  beams ;  half 
parlour,  half  kitchen,  with  a  wide 
open  fireplace  at  one  end,  on  which 
the  logs  had  burnt  to  a  dullish  red 
just  now,  only  brightening  up  with 
a  faint  flash  of  light  now  and  then. 
The  old  chintz-covered  arm-chair,  in 
which  Robert  Ashley  was  wont  to 
smoke  his  evening  pipe,  stood  by  the 
hearth  ready  for  him. 

Susan  had  been  sitting  with  her 
face  towards  the  open  window,  look¬ 
ing  absently  out  at  the  garden,  where 
daffodils  and  early  primroses  glim¬ 
mered  through  the  dusk.  It  was 
only  the .  striking  of  the  eight-day 
clock  in  the  corner  that  roused  her 
from  her  reverie.  She  stooped  to 
pick  up  her  work,  which  had  fallen 
to  tho  ground.  She  was  standing 
folding  this  in  a  leisurely  way,  when 
she  looked  towards  the  fireplace,  and 
gave  a  little  start  at  seeing  that  her 
husband’s  arm-chair  was  no  longer 
empty. 

*  Why,  Robert,’  she  cried,  1  how 
quietly  you  must  have  come  into  the 
place  1  I  never  heard  you.’ 

There  was  no  answer,  and  her 
voice  sounded  straDge  to  her  in  the 
empty  room. 

‘  Robert !'  she  repeated  a  little 
louder;  but  the  figure  in  the  chair 
neither  answered  nor  stirred. 

Then  a  sudden  fright  seized  her, 
and  she  knew  that  it  was  not  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  room  was  almost  dark ; 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  6he  could 
see  the  face  of  that  dark  figure 
seated  in  the  arm-chair,  with  the 
shoulders  bent  a  little  over  the  fire. 
Yet  she  knew  as  well  as  ever  she  had 
known  anything  in  her  life,  that  it 
was  not  Robert  Ashley. 

She  went  slowly  over  towards  the 
fireplace,  and  stood  within  a  few 
paces  of  that  strange  figure.  A  little 
flash  of  light  shot  up  from  the  smoul- 
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dering  log6,  and  shone  for  an  instant 
on  the  face. 

It  was  John  Granger ! 

Snsan  Ashley  tried  to  speak  to 
him ;  but  the  words  would  not  come. 
And  yet  it  was  hardly  so  appalling 
a  thing  to  see  him  there,  that  she 
need  have  felt  what  she  did.  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  so  far  from  America,  that 
a  man  may  not  cross  the  sea  and 
drop  in  upon  his  friends  unexpect¬ 
edly. 

The  logs  fell  together  with  a 
crashing  noise,  and  broke  into  a 
ruddy  flame,  lighting  up  the  whole 
room.  The  chair  was  empty. 

Susan  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  moment  Robert 
Ashley  came  in  at  the  door. 

*  Why,  Susy  1*  he  exclaimed, 
1  what’s  amiss,  lass?’ 

She  ran  over  to  him,  and  took 
shelter  in  his  arms,  and  then  told 
him  how  she  had  seen  John  Granger’s 
ghost. 

Robert  laughed  her  to  scorn. 

‘  Why,  my  pet,  what  fancies  will 
you  be  having  next  ?  Granger  is 
safe  enough  over  in  Yankee  land. 
It  was  some  shadow  that  took  the 
shape  of  your  old  friend,  to  your 
fancy.  It’s  easy  enough  to  fancy 
such  a  thing  when  your  mind’s  full 
of  any  one.’ 

*  There’s  no  use  in  saying  that, 
Robert,’  Susan  answered  resolutely. 

*  It  was  no  fancy ;  John  Granger  is 
dead,  and  I  have  seen  his  ghost’ 

1  He  wasn’t  dead  on  the  tenth  of 
last  December,  anyhow.  They  had 
a  letter  from  him  at  Lawler’s  bank, 
dated  that  day.  Simmons  told  me  so.’ 

Susan  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

‘  I’ve  a  feeling  that  he  never  got 
to  America  alive,  Robert,’  she  said. 

*  I  can’t  explain  how  it  is,  but  I’ve 
a  feeling  that  it  was  so.’ 

‘  Dead  men  don’t  write  letters, 
Susy,  or  send  for  their  money  out 
of  the  bank.’ 

‘  Some  one  else  might  write  the 
letters.’ 

‘  Nonsense,  lass;  they  know  John 
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Granger’s  handwriting  and  signature 
well  enough  at  the  bank,  depend 
upon  it.  It  would  be  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  deceive  them.  But  I’ll  look 
in  upon  Simmons  to-morrow.  He 
and  I  are  uncommonly  friendly,  yon 
know,  and  there’s  nothing  he  wouldn’t 
do  to  oblige  me  in  a  reasonable  way. 
I’ll  ask  him  if  there  have  been  any 
more  letters  from  Granger,  and  get 
him  to  give  me  the  address.’ 

Susan  did  not  say  much  more 
about  that  awful  figure  in  the  arm¬ 
chair.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  her  husband  that  the  thing 
which  she  had  seen  was  anything 
more  than  a  creation  of  her  own 
brain.  She  was  very  quiet  all  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  though  she  tried 
her  uttermost  to  appear  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Robert  Ashley  saw  Mr.  Simmons 
the  cashier  next  day,  and  came  back 
to  his  wife  elated  by  the  result  of 
his  inquiries.  John  Granger  had 
written  for  another  five  hundred 
pounds  by  the  very  last  post  from 
America,  and  reported  himself  well 
and  thriving.  He  was  still  in  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Simmons  had  given 
Robert  Ashley  his  address  in  that 
city. 

Susan  wrote  to  her  old  friend  that 
very  afternoon,  telling  him  what  she 
had  seen,  and  begging  him  to  write 
and  set  her  mind  at  ease.  After  all 
it  was  very  consoling  to  hear  what  she 
had  heard  from  her  husband,  and 
she  tried  to  convince  herself  that  the 
thing  she  had  seen  was  only  a  trick 
of  her  imagination. 

Another  month  went  by,  and  again 
in  the  twilight  the  same  figure  ap¬ 
peared  to  her.  It  was  standing  this 
time,  with  one  arm  leaning  on  the 
high  mantelpiece;  standing  facing 
her  as  she  came  back  to  the  room, 
after  having  quitted  it  for  &  few 
minutes  for  some  slight  household 
duty. 

There  was  a  better  fire  and  more 
light  in  the  room  than  there  had 
been  before.  The  logs  were  burning 
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with  a  steady  blaze  that  lit  up  the 

well-known  figure  and  unforgotten 

face.  John  Granger  was  looking  at 
her  with  an  expression  that  seemed 
half  reproachful,  half  beseeching.  He 
was  very  pale,  much  paler  than  she 
had  ever  seen  him  in  life ;  and  as  he 
looked,  she  standing  just  within  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  she  saw  him 
lift  his  hand  slowly  and  point  to  his 
forehead.  The  firelight  showed  her 
a  dark  stain  of  blood  upon  the  left 
temple,  like  the  mark  of  a  contused 
wound. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  shuddering  and  ntteriog  a 
little  cry  of  terror,  and  then  dropped 
half  fainting  upon  a  chair.  When 
she  uncovered  her  face  the  room  was 
empty,  the  firelight  shining  cheerily 
upon  the  walls,  no  trace  of  that 
ghostly  visitant.  Again  when  her 
husband  came  in  she  told  him  of 
what  she  had  seen,  and  of  that  mark 
upon  the  temple  which  she  had  seen 
for  the  first  time  that  night.  He 
heard  her  very  gravely.  This  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  business  made  it  serious. 
If  it  were,  as  Robert  Ashley  fully 
believed  it  was,  a  delusion  of  his 
wife’s,  it  was  a  dangerous  delusion, 
and  he  knew  not  how  to  charm  it 
away  from  her  mind.  She  had  con¬ 
jured  up  a  new  fancy  now,  this  notion 
of  a  blood-stained  temple  ;  a  ghastly 
evidence  of  some  foul  play  that  had 
been  done  to  John  Granger. 

And  the  man  was  alive  and  well 
in  America  all  the  time;  but  how 
convince  a  woman  of  that  fact  when 
she  preferred  to  trust  her  own  sick 
fancies  ? 

This  time  Susan  Ashley  brooded 
over  the  thoughts  of  the  thing  she 
had  seen,  firmly  believing  that  sho 
had  looked  upon  the  shadow  of  the 
dead,  and  that  there  was  some  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  fulfilled  by  that  awful 
vision.  In  the  day,  however  busy 
she  might  be  with  her  daily  work, 
the  thought  of  this  was  almost  al¬ 
ways  in  her  mind ;  in  the  dead  silence 
of  the  night,  when  her  husband  waa 
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sleeping  by  her  side,  she  would  often 
lie  awake  for  hours  thinking  of  John 
Granger. 

No  answer  had  come  to  her  letter, 
though  there  had  been  more  than 
time  for  her  to  receive  one. 

4  Robert,’  she  said  to  her  husband 
one  day,  ‘  I  do  not  believe  that  John 
Granger  ever  went  to  America.' 

4  O,  Susy,  Susy,  I  wish  you  could 
get  John  Granger  out  of  your  head. 
Who  is  it  that  writes  for  his  money, 
if  it  isn’t  him?’ 

4  Anybody  might  know  of  the 
money  —  people  know  everything 
about  their  neighbours’  affairs  in  Hill- 
borough — and  anybody  that  knew 
John  Granger’s  hand  might  be  able 
to  forge  a  letter.  I  don’t  believe  he 
ever  went  to  America,  Robert.  I 
believe  some  accident — some  fatal 
accident — happened  to  him  on  the 
night  he  was  to  leave  Hillbo rough. ' 

4  Why,  Susy,  what  should  happen 
to  him,  and  we  not  hear  of  it  ?’ 

4  He  might  have  been  waylaid  and 
murdered.  Ho  had  a  good  deal  of 
money  about  him,  I  know,  that  night; 
he  was  to  sail  from  London  by  the 
Washington,  and  his  luggage  was  all 
sent  to  an  inn  near  the  Docks.  I 
wish  you’d  write  to  the  people,  Ro¬ 
bert,  and  ask  if  he  arrived  there  at 
the  time  he  was  expected ;  and  I  wish 
you’d  find  out  at  the  station  whether 
any  one  saw  him  go  away  by  the  train 
that  night.’ 

4  It's  easy  enough  to  do  as  much 
as  that  to  please  you,  Susy.  But  I 
wish  you  wouldn’t  dwell  upon  these 
fancies  about  Granger;  it’s  all  non¬ 
sense,  as  you’ll  find  out  sooner  or 
later.’ 

Ho  wrote  tho  letter  which  his  wife 
Wanted  written,  asking  the  landlord 
of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  London  Docks, 
whether  a  certain  Mr.  John  Granger, 
whose  travelling  chests  had  been  for¬ 
warded  from  Hillborough,  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  house  on  the  24th  of 
July  last,  and  when  and  how  he  had 
quitted  it.  He  also  took  the  trouble 
to  go  to  tho  Hillborough  station,  in 
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order  to  question  the  station-master 
and  his  subordinates  about  John 
Granger’s  departure. 

Neither  the  station-master  nor  the 
porters  were  able  to  give  Robert 
Ashley  any  satisfactory  information 
on  this  point.  One  or  two  of  tho 
men  were  not  quite  clear  that  they 
knew  John  Granger  by  sight;  an¬ 
other  knew  him  very  well  indeed,  but 
could  not  swear  to  having  seen  him 
that  night.  The  station-master  was 
quite  clear  that  he  had  not  seen  him. 

1  I’m  generally  pretty  busy  with 
the  mail-bags  at  that  time,’  he  said, 
‘and  a  passenger  might  very  well  es¬ 
cape  my  notice.  But  it  would  only 
have  been  civil  in  Granger  to  bid  me 
good-bye;  I’ve  known  him  ever  since 
he  was  a  lad.’ 

This  was  not  a  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  to  carry  back  to  Susan ;  nor 
was  the  letter  that  came  from  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  day  or  two  much  more  satis¬ 
factory.  The  landlord  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Hotel  begged  to  inform  Mr. 
Ashley,  that  the  owner  of  the  trunks 
from  Hill  borough  had  not  arrived 
at  his  house  until  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  He  was  not  quite  sure  about 
the  date ;  but  he  knew  the  luggage 
had  been  lying  in  his  place  for  some¬ 
thing  over  three  weeks,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  advertising  it,  when  the 
owner  appeared. 

Three  weeks  !  and  John  Granger 
had  left  Susan  Lorton  that  July 
night,  intending  to  go  straight  to 
London.  Where  could  he  have  been? 
What  could  he  have  been  doing  in 
the  interval? 

Robert  Ashley  tried  to  make  light 
of  the  matter.  Granger  might  have 
changed  his  inind  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment — at  the  railway  station,  per¬ 
haps — and  might  have  gone  off  to 
visit  friends  in  some  other  part  of 
the  country.  But  Susan  told  her 
husband  that  John  Granger  had  no 
friends  except  at  Hillborough,  and 
that  he  was  not  given  to  changing 
his  mind  upon  any  occasion.  She 
had  now  a  settled  conviction  that 
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some  untimely  fate  had  befallen  her 
old  friend,  and  that  the  letters  from 
America  were  forgeries. 

Ashley  told  his  friend  Simmons 
the  story  of  the  ghost  rather  reluc¬ 
tantly,  but  it  was  necessary  to  tell  it 
in  explaining  how  tho  letter  to  the 
London  hotel -keeper  came  to  be 
written.  Of  course  Mr.  Simmons 
was  quite  ready  to  agree  with  him 
that  the  ghostly  part  of  the  business 
was  no  more  than  a  delusion  of  Su¬ 
san’s  ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal  puz¬ 
zled,  not  to  say  disturbed,  by  the 
hotel-keeper's  letter.  He  had  talked 
over  John  Granger’s  plans  with  him 
on  that  last  day,  and  he  remembered 
that  John  had  been  perfectly  de¬ 
cided  in  his  intention  of  going 
straight  to  London.  The  three 
weeks’  interval  between  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  Hillborough  and  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  that  city  was  a  mystery  not 
easily  to  be  explained. 

Mr.  Simmons  referred  to  the  let¬ 
ters  from  New  York,  and  compared 
the  signatures  of  them  with  previous 
signatures  of  John  Grangers.  If 
they  were  forgeries,  they  were  very 
clever  forgeries  ;  but  it  was  a  plain 
commercial  hand  by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imitate.  There  was  one  thing 
noticeable  in  the  signatures  to  the 
American  letters — they  were  all 
exactly  alike,  line  for  line  and  curve 
for  curve.  This  rather  discomposed 
Mr.  Simmons ;  for  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  a  man  rarely  signs  his 
name  twice  in  exactly  the  Rame  man¬ 
ner.  There  is  almost  always  some 
infinitesimal  difference. 

‘I’m  going  up  to  London  in  a 
month,’  said  the  cashier ;  ‘  I’ll  call  at 
the  Victoria  Hotel  when  I’m  there, 
and  make  a  few  inquiries  about  John 
Granger.  We  can  make  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  keeping  back  the  money  in 
the  mean  time,  if  there  should  be  any 
more  written  for.’ 

Before  the  month  was  out,  John 
Granger’s  ghost  appeared  for  the 
third  time  to  Susan  Ashley.  She 
had  been  to  Hillborough  alone  to 
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make  some  little  purchases  in  the 
way  of  linen-drapery,  and  came  home 
through  Hawley  Wood  in  the  tender 
May  twilight.  She  was  thinking  of 
her  old  friend  as  she  walked  along 
the  shadowy  winding  footpath.  It 
was  just  such  a  still,  peaceful  even¬ 
ing  as  that  upon  which  he  had  Rtood 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  looking 
back  at  her,  and  waving  his  hand, 
upon  that  last  well -remembered 
night. 

He  was  so  much  in  her  thoughts, 
and  the  conviction  that  he  had  come 
from  among  the  dead  to  visit  her  was 
so  rooted  in  her  mind,  that  she  was 
scarcely  surprised  when  she  looked 
up  presently,  and  saw  a  tall  familiar 
figure  moving  slowly  among  the  trees 
a  little  way  before  her.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  awful  stillness  in  the  wood 
all  at  once,  but  there  was  nothing 
awful  in  that  well-known  figure. 

She  tried  to  overtake  it;  but  it 
kept  always  in  advance  of  her,  and 
at  a  sudden  turn  in  the  path  she 
lost  it  altogether.  The  trees  grew 
thicker,  and  there  was  a  solemn  dark¬ 
ness  at  the  spot  where  the  path  took 
this  sharp  turn,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  narrow  footpath  there  was  a  steep 
declivity  and  a  great  hollow,  made 
by  a  disused  gravel-pit. 

She  went  home  quietly  enough, 
with  a  subdned  sadness  upon  her, 
aud  told  her  husband  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  her.  Nor  did  she  rest  until 
there  had  been  a  search  made  in 
Hawley  Wood  for  the  body  of  John 
Granger. 

They  searched,  and  found  him 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel- 
pit,  half-buried  in  loose  sand  and 
gravel,  and  quite  hidden  by  a  mass 
of  furze  and  bramble  that  grew  over 
the  spot.  There  was  an  inquest,  of 
course.  The  tailor  who  had  made 
the  clothes  found  upon  the  body 
identified  them,  and  swore  to  them  as 
those  he  had  made  for  John  Granger. 
The  pockets  were  all  empty.  There 
could  be  little  doubt,  that  John 
Granger  had  been  waylaid  and  mur- 
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dered  for  the  sake  of  the  money  he 
carried  upon  him  that  night.  His 
skull  had  been  shattered  by  a  blow 
from  a  jagged  stick  on  the  left  tem¬ 
ple.  The  stick  was  found  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  little  way 
from  the  body,  with  human  hair  and 
stains  of  blood  upon  it. 

John  Granger  had  never  left  Hill- 
borough;  and  the  person  who  had 
contrived  to  procure  so  much  of  his 
money,  by  forged  letters  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  was,  in  all  probability,  his  mur¬ 
derer.  There  was  a  large  reward 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  guilty 
party;  the  police  were  hard  at  work ; 
and  the  inquest  was  adjourned  seve¬ 
ral  times,  in  the  hope  that  new  facts 
might  be  elicited. 

Susan  Ashley  and  her  father  were 
examined  closely  as  to  the  events  of 
that  fajal  evening  of  July  the  24th. 
Susan  told  everything:  her  cousin 
Stephen  Price  dropping  in  while 
they  were  at  tea,  the  questions  and 
answers  about  the  money  John  Gran¬ 
ger  carried  upon  him — all  to  the 
most  minute  particular. 

‘  Then  Stephen  Price  knew  of  the 
money  John  Granger  had  about  him?’ 
suggested  the  coroner. 

‘  He  did,  sir.’ 

1  Did  he  leave  your  father’s  house 
after  Granger,  or  before  him  V 

1  Before  him,  sir  :  I  should  think 
nearly  an  hour  before  him.’ 

The  inquest  was  again  adjourned ; 
and  within  a  week  of  this  examina¬ 
tion  Matthew  Lorton  received  an  ap¬ 
plication  from  the  police,  asking  for 
a  photograph  of  his  nephew  Stephen 
Price  if  he  happened  to  possess  such 
a  thing. 

He  did  possess  one,  and  sent  it  to 
London  by  return  of  post. 

The  landlord  of  the  Victoria  Hotel 
identified  the  original  of  this  por¬ 
trait  as  the  person  who  had  repre¬ 
sented  himself  to  be  John  Granger, 
and  had  carried  away  John  Granger’s 
luggage. 

After  this  the  work  was  easy. 
Little  links  in  the  chain  were  picked 
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tip  one  by  one.  A  labouring  man 
turned  up  who  had  seen  Stephen 
Price  sitting  on  a  stile  hard  by  Haw¬ 
ley  Wood,  hacking  at  a  thick  jagged- 
looking  stake  with  his  clasp-knife  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  July.  The 
woman  at  whose  house  Price  lodged 
gave  evidence  that  he  broke  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  play  billiards  with  a 
friend  of  his  on  that  night;  the  friend 
bad  called  at  his  lodgings  for  him 
twice,  and  had  been  angry  about  the 
breaking  of  the  appointment;  and 
that  Stephen  Price  came  in  about 
half-past  ten  o’clock,  looking  very 
white  anti  strange,  and  saying  that 
he  had  eaten  something  for  his  din¬ 
ner  which  had  made  him  ill.  The 
lad  who  was  his  fellow-clerk  was 
ready  to  swear  to  his  having  been 
disturbed  and  strange  in  his  manner 
during  the  two  or  three  weeks  before 
he  left  Hillborough ;  but  the  boy  had 
thought  very  little  of  this,  he  said, 
knowing  how  deeply  Stephen  was  in 
debt. 

The  final  examination  resulted  in 
a  verdict  of  wilful  murder;  and  a 
police-officer  started  for  New  York 
by  the  next  steamer,  carrying  a  war¬ 
rant  for  the  apprehension  of  Stephen 
Price. 

He  was  not  found  very  easily,  but 
was  ultimately  apprehended,  with 


some  of  John  Granger’s  property 
still  in  his  possession.  He  was 
brought  home,  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  hung,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Hillborough.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Mr.  Yollair  produced  a  will,  which 
John  Granger  bad  executed  a  few 
days  before  his  intended  departure, 
bequeathing  all  he  possessed  to  Susan 
Lorton — the  interest  for  her  sole  use 
and  benefit,  the  principal  to  revert 
to  her  eldest  son  after  her  death, 
the  son  to  take  the  name  of  John. 
The  bank  had  to  make  good  the 
money  drawn  from  them  by  Stephen 
Price.  The  boy  came  in  due  course, 
and  was  christened  after  the  dead 
man,  above  whose  remains  a  fair 
white  monument  has  been  erected 
in  the  rustic  churchyard  near  Hawley 
Wood,  at  the  expense  of  Robert  and 
Susan  Ashley;  a  handsomer  tomb 
than  is  usually  given  to  a  man  of 
John  Granger’s  class,  but  it  was  the 
only  thing  Susan  could  do  to  show 
how  much  she  had  valued  him  who 
had  loved  her  eo  dearly. 

She  often  sits  beside  that  quiet 
resting-place  in  the  spring  twilight, 
with  her  children  busy  making daisy- 
chaiu3  at  her  knee ;  but  she  lias  never 
seen  John  Granger’s  ghost  since  that 
evening  in  the  wood,  and  she  knows 
that  she  will  never  see  it  again. 
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